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LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 

Why should I here my name inscribe, 

Amon^ Ihe joyous and <he gay ? 
I have no commerce with the tribe. 

Who bask in pleasure's smiting ray. 

Is there a page nhere wretches write. 

The dark anemorial of their woe } 
'Tis there that I would fain indite. 

And bid the strain of sadness Sow. 

Say, from the night's obscurer hour. 

Can issue day's inspiring beam ! 
Or can the floating sparks o'erpower 

The qaenchings of the flooded stream ! 

Then why shoald I " in sorrow steep" 
The lay that thou would'st ask of me ? 

Were I to sing, 'twould make thee weep — 
And that would swell my misery. 

Nay, rather let me mourn alone, 
Nor tnne again my griefstjung lyre ; 

Ilush'd be its spirit-sadd'ning tone, 
Extinguish'd be its funeral fire ! 

FiTZ-W - 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES— No. II. 
MR. CHARLES BELL. 

The brightest ornament of the British School of Medicine, decidedly 
is he whom we have selected for the subject of our present paper. Were 
we called upon to name that individual amongst us, who, "with a learned 
spirit," is most deeply acquainted with the structure and functions of 
the animal frame — who since the time of John Hunter, has approached 
the nearest to that great man's powers of research into the nature of 
life — its sources — its immediate instruments — its varied and mysterious 
influences — almost its locality — its very individuality, and its essence — 
we should unheatatingly, and with sentiments of national pride, pro- 
nounce the name of Charles Bell. 

Even to those who are most superficially conversant with the medical 
sciences, the name of Bell must be familiar. It has been long associated 
and identified in this country with the progress of anatomical study — 
nay, it may be considered almost as correlative with it as the name of 
Herschel is with the contemplation of the heavens ; the very mention 
of the one is enough to suggest that of the other ; — ^yet in the present 
instance tbere is something purely accidental. John Ben.> the late 
distinguished surgeon of Edinburgh, was the only brother of Charles, 
and both, we believe, were totally unconnected with the other eminent 
individuals who bore the same family cognomen. It is, however, now 
made permanently illustrious by the genius and talents which adorn its 
actual representative : vir jure magni nominis — mainly through him will 
it descend to succeeding times, covered with fame and honour. 

It is an extremely gratifying thing to discover in the ablest of our 
experimental philosophers, so many excellent qualities as we find in Mr. 
Bell : we are anxious to dwell upon his candour and straightforward- 
ness — his integrity and disinterestedness — ^his gentleness, yet his firm- 
ness — as well as his pre-eminent powers of mind, and the labours he 
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has achieved ; but we must not anticipate — ^we shall reserve the con- 
sideration of his personal character for a while, merely taking occasion 
now to mention one or two little circumstances, which may tend to set 
him more vividly before the reader. See Lim in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties — in the hospital — in the lecture-room — ^we shall not say 
in private life, for it is only as a public character we pretend to know him — 
and you at once perceive that no man bears his faculties more meekly, or 
with less assumption ; while the easy repose of his manner — an easiness 
almost bordering on affectation — tends even, at first sight, to conciliate 
for him the good opinion of casual observers. There is besides in his 
personal appearance much that is gentlemanly and imposing : his figure 
is rather robust, and above the middle size ; his features set off with all 
tlie befitting gravity which that modern appendage of the savant, a pair 
of spectacles, can bestow ; and his years, which do not appear to exceed 
what is usually accounted middle life, derive additional solemnity 
from "the crown of hoary grey." So his letter of recommendation 
being of the best sort, the impression which he usually makes on 
strangers is, that he is a man of much simplicity and mildness, coupled 
with first-rate intellectual power. 

Full thirty years have gone over his head since Charles Bell first 
began to distinguish himself in his profession : he was an author at 
the period to which we refer, and in conjunction with his brother 
gave the world that admirable system of anatomy, which is, indeed, 
still the best that can be put into the hands of students. From 
time to time afterwards, he published many things evincing as well 
his talents as an artist, as his skill and research as an anatomist : the 
work which he wrote in 1806, entitled an " Essay on the Anatomy of 
Expression in Painting," is an elegant little treatise, that acquired for its 
author considerable popularity : yet when he, as all men should suppose, 
the fittest for the place, sought the professorship of anatomy in the Iloyal 
Academy, he was supplanted by the more potent interest of Mr. (now 
Sir Anthony) Carlisle. It is idle to form conjectures in such a case, 
but the thought cannot be suppressed that the students of that establish- 
ment must have suffered a serious loss in the disappointment of Mr. 
Bell, the devoted admirer and cultivator, as he has ever been, of the 
fine arts : by the very best judges his sketches and drawings of morbid 
parts and peculiarities of structure have been highly estimated for 
their boldness and truth, whilst in another branch he seems never to 
have had a rival — his specimens of wax-modelling are considered to be 
unique — the result of a peculiar style of workmanship of which he is 
the inventor, and still the sole possessor. 

How many are the circumstances upon which the rise and reputation 
of a man of genius depend ! How difficult, how almost impossible is 
it to emerge without the fortunate conjunction of rarest accidents ! 
With truth has it been observed, though gloomily, that the career of a 
medical man, above all others, is the play thing of fortune, and that the 
degree of his reputation is, for the most part, entirely casual. The 
chances, it may be added, are multiplied against hiai, when to his cha- 
racter as a practical man he adds, in any degree, that of a specnlatist, or 
of being engaged in researches, even such as are understood to have for 
their object the promotion of medical science. Harvey, it is well known, 
was treated with derision by most of his cotemporaries upon broaching 
his new views to them ; he was, as he confessed to an intimate friend, 
much injured in his practice, and it was believed by the vulgar that he 
was absolutely crack-brained — all the profession too were opposed to his 
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opinions. Jeniier, before he had matured his magnificent discovery, ivaa 
treated much in a similar manner by little-minded oppositionists. But 
why refer to other times for examples of the world's waywardness ? 
The merits of Charles Bell have long been sunk in comparative ob- 
scurity — ^the cleverest anatomist of our day — the most original dis- 
coverer in medicine since the time of Harvey — ^who twenty years ago 
laid before the public the first lines of his views of the nervous system, 
and since then has been engaged in teaching them, and .in presenting 
successive papers to the Royal Society upon the subject riot only without 
emolument out with considerable pecuniary loss — \b ^till pertiaps less 
known and valued by his own countrymen than by foreigners: his labours, 
we have. no hesitation in saying, are better understood and appreciated 
by the faculty in France, than by the members of the medical profession 
at home. Mr. Bell is not querulous — he bears his hpmiliated destiny 
with becoining patience; yet it were surely beyond the endui-ance of 
human nature, not to feel in some degree annoyed : nor can we be sur- 
prised when we read in the preface of a work of his, recently published, 
such a passage as the following : — " The facts which I bring forward" (in 
the "Nervous System") "admit of no contradiction; and perhaps, here- 
after, curiosity iuay be excited to know in what manner they were first 
received. The gratification in the inquiry has been very great : the re- 
ception by the profession has been f/ie reverse of what I expected. The 
early announcement of my occupations failed to draw one encouraging 
sentence from medical men. When the publication of these papers by 
the Royal Society made it impossible to overlook them altogether, tlie 
interest they excited drew countenance on those who opposed them, gr who 
pretended to have anticipated them. To myself this has ceased to te of 
consequence : but I confess I regret to leave those young.men who have 
honourably and zealously assisted me in these inquiries, in the delusive 
hope of labouring for the gratification of their own profession— the 
pleasure arising from the pursuit of natural knowledge, and the society 
of men of science, must be their suffici«it reward." 

If Mr. Bell retdly did upon reflection expect any othei' tre^^tneht than 
that which he has recefved^ we must only give him creflit fo!^ a less pro- 
found knowledge of the human mind, than of the human, ^ody. Yet only 
tojthink that the discoverer of the nervous system is atnoii^t i^sr-rour 
cotemporary ; and that with the facts of Harvey's storj berbre ns* arid 
treated with our sympathy, he remains unrewarded, not only with the 
suffrages of his own profession,* but with the favour, of t^ Vpul^Jic (for 
by some mischance he is not popular, or at least not luioyrri agji priicti- 
tioner beyond a very limited sphere) — that he is not attache'djnbis pro- 
fessional character to the Royal person or household, though permitted, to 
dedicate his great work to his Majesty — that he is, in fact, at this mo- 
ment without any public appointment, save that of an hospit^ surgeon — 
it is enough to fill the mind with the gloomiest thoughts, in the highest 
degree unfavourable to the gratitude of human nature. 

It may probably startle certain readers to meet with one or two of the 
expressions which we have just employed. We have called Mr. Bell 
" the discoverer of the nervous system," and "the most original dis- 
coverer in medicine since the time of Harvey:" in doing so, we have 
spoken advisedly. But, perhaps, it were well for the tranquillity and 
satisfaction of those who have been startled, as well as of those (a much 

• We have just been given to undersfand, that in 1829 the first King's medal was 
awarded to Mr. Bell by the Royal Society, '• for his profound researches on the 
Nervons System." 
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larger class we apprehend) who have never read much cbncerning the 
nervous system — to venture upon an exposition of what Mr. Bell has 
done to deserve those appellations. We sliall, however, first beg leave 
to state a few elementary facts relative to the nerves generally, and 
we trust the brevity of what we have to say, will prove our best apo- 
logy. 

The ordinary appearance of the nerves, which may be seen in such 
abundance in the superficial parts of the human body, just beneath the 
skin and in the adjacent quarters, cannot be unfamiliar even to those who 
have never disspcted. For perspicuity's sake, we may (with Mr. Bell) 
define a nerve to be a dense white cord, which upon examination is 
found to consist of distinct filaments. These filaments have nothing ap- 
parently peculiar in their structure — ^they all, however different their 
functions, contain a soft pulpy matter, enveloped in a delicate mem- 
brane— andj on the wh«4ej ga,thered as they are into a single sheath, con- 
stitute a cord of connexiooi rather than a tube for the passage of any 
fluid. But l^ere is nothing certainly known on this head; in fact, with 
regard to the manner in which the agency of the nerves is employed, 
except as mere conductors oi' some sort, we are completely in the dark. 

The nerves have beeni icaUed the vital solids, as it is on them, in an 
especial manner, tiat the chief endowments of li/e are bestowed. 
Through them we are prepared to comprehend the phenomena of a 
living bodyj ai|d «ire ea^flleo to observe and arrange the symptoms of 
disease; the study of <ie fteryes js^ tlier«fore, loj jftu- the highest de- 
partment of anattpnjy. JBttit those cords lieKjselves inioirm us of nothing 

it is not yet determiaed jvhethej they Ibe sources of power or not ; by 
observing, however, tljeir reUtions, find tjieir p^iiirse t]^r|Migh different 
parts of the body, ^^e arrive at the inost curious and ijnportant conclu- 
sions. Wligeyer hap seep; ?i eood dissection of tlie nerves prepared in 
spirits, or eyeni a tolerably weU executed print of any portion of the 
system, must T»e struck at the apparent complexity, .ai»d intermixture, 
iind labyrinthrliike distribution of those "threads of life" iQ«very di- 
rection — ^d tlie Ifibpurs of iJie most ajble anatomists, until recently, have 
only tended to add ba the qonfusion by additional discoveries. Jn this, 
indeed, some qf thos? students have experiqncpd tie highest degree of 
gratification-:-as it is well known that the diUgence wijth which ^ subject 
is p4rsijed^ gejierjdly fiiiiJs its reward in the enthusiasm to which it gives 
birth. A story is,toJd of » pupil in Windmill-street, a native of Ger- 
many, who dissected tlie nerves with such exUaordinary perseverance, 
that when the body was lifted out of the spirits in which it was kept, 
it presented a comiplete tissue or net-work of nerves all over it Dif- 
ferent individuals form different conceptions of their probable emplpy. 
ment in another world. Painters generally depict the heavens and the 
mansions of the blpst as regions of cloud and sunbeams : and poets add 
their own embellishnxents of sentiment and song : but this indefatigable 
student's notions of a future state were, that he might be there and then 
enabled tp prosecute the dissection of the nerves to still greater mi, 
nuteness, and discover perfectly their origins and terminations! It re- 
mained then, in short, for sonje great and aanprehensive genius — sonie 
master-mind — to elicit order out of this accumulating confusion. And 
such was precisely the task which Mr. Bell laid down for himself, and 
in the diligent prosecution of which he made tliose splendid discoveries 
which will immortalise his name. 

With the utmost diffidence, and with a wholesome fear of offending 
by prolixity, we shall endeavour to give as brief an account as we can 

VOL. 11. Y 
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of his researches. So early as the year 1811, Mr. BeU published, for 
circulation among his friends, a little work entitled, " An Idea of a New 
Anatomy of the Brain," &c. containing the germ of his future discove- 
ries. In this brochure he clearly traces the diiference of functions belong- 
ing to one and the same nervous cord, to the difference of origin of the 
filaments of which it is composed : he shows that, besides the nerves of 
sight, smell, and hearing, there are in the human body four distinct sys- 
tems combined into a whole — those of sensation — those of voluntary 
motion — ^those of respiratory motion — and lastly, nerves constituting 
the sympathetic system which, from their being deficient in the qua- 
lities that distinguish the three others, seem to unite the body into 
a whole, in the performance of the functions of nutrition, growth, 
and decay, and whatever is directly necessary to animal existence. 
Of these the two first are bound together through their whole course : 
the third are partially joined to the two former, and the last are 
the most irregular of sJl. The two first are, in fact, the spinal 
nerves ; and to these, the most important, at least in the first instance, 
his earliest attention was directed. Many isolated facts, it is true, were 
known about the spinal nerves before Mr. Bell turned upon them his 
philosophic ken. That they had each of them (and it may be observed, 
by the way, that they are thirty-one in number, constituting a symme- 
trical system) two roots in the ^inal marrow, and a ganglion on one of 
those roots near the point of their junction : that one root was fixed in 
the anterior column of the spinal cord— 4he other in the posterior ; and 
that the ganglion belonged entirely to the latter root j— all this was 
known, but it led to notmng but the most lamentable mistakes: conjec- 
tures were formed in abundance— but they were not the most competent 
who formed them — Haller gave up the inquiry in de^Hor. But Charles 
Bell pursued it in the truest spirit of. the inductive jrfiilosophy. His 
reasoning and his experiments upon the fifitfa nerve— the symmetrical 
nerve of the head— confirmed him in all his preconceived hypotheses, and 
rendered his demonstration of the system complete. Hk satteation ivas 
next occupied with the nerves subservient to respiration. These he de- 
nominated the superadded nerves, fwasmuch as they belong in thehr ut- 
most perfection and apparent complexity to man, and are mseh simpler, 
or altogether absent in the lower classes of animals. To these he added 
the consideration of what Bichat erroneously calls the pMfflumie system. 
Here, however, he perceived that all was done which could reason- 
ably be hoped to be done; the energies of those nerves ai« most 
mysterious; they can be only known by negatives-^they' neither 
supply the powers of sensation or motion— they are themselves per- 
fectly destitute of feeling; but they evidently are in 'some iray 
connected with the completeness <rf the system— -they minister to 
the functions of organic life. Mr. Bell proved, that when a part sup- 
plied by a nerve is possessed both of sensatien and motion, that nerve 
]s a double nerve and proceeds horn the spinal column ; ajld it has its 
double function in consequence of its double root— tbe root which 
springs from the anterior column conveying the motive -energy, that 
from the posterior, the sensitive ; — as a familiar example of both these 
functions being employed at the same moment, we may instance a maa 
groping in his pocket for a piece of money. 

Nor let it be supposed that there is mt»e matter sf curiosity than 
of real utility in these investigations. The practical beaefit to be 
derived from them is, not only that the physician shall discover 
distinct systems of nerves to be the seat of disease, but he shall 
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acquire new powers of discriminating symptoms. And this has been 
the case in numerous recent instances. The nerves of the face will 
afford us ample illustration : they, in fact, not only tend to prove 
the correctness of Mr. Bell's views, but in themselves present to our 
attention many very curious particulars. Tic doloureux, that excru- 
ciating complaint which has of late years become so common, is well 
known to be an affection of the nerves : any nerve of the body may 
be attacked with it — ^but the facial nerves, from some circumstance 
ivith which we are not so well acquainted, are peculiarly subject to such 
an attack. Now the nerves of the face constitute a most extraordinary 
net work, composed of the smaller ramifications of the three grand di- 
visions of the fifth nerve, and those of the principal division of the 
seventh. The first division of the fifth emerges from the skull, just 
over the middle of the eyebrow — the second on the upper part of the 
cheek bone, about the middle of the lower margin of the eye-socket— 
and these two branches contribute to the sensibility of all the parts 
which they supply ; the third division of the iifth issues from the lower 
jaw towards the chin, and is altogether destined to supply the motive 
energy of the parts to which it is distributed. The ramifications of the 
seventh nerve spread over the face ixoaa the nerve itself (which comes 
out of the skull towards the lower part of the ear) and constitute alto- 
gether what is frequently called the facial nerve; this nerve, it may be 
further remarked, is essentially concerned in the respiratory system. 
Having got through these indispensable details, what we have now to 
say will be readily understood- If either of the first two divisions of 
the fifth nerve be cut, the semaiion of the parts which it supplies is 
Jost — if lie dird diviMon be cut, the tMiion of the parts supplied by it is 
destroyed-~-they beccHne paralysed : the «ame loss of motion attends upon 
dividing the seveath nerve, and the result is the more serious the nearer 
the source it is divided. Simple as these statements may now appear, 
it is a certain &ct, that the nerves of the face have been frequently cut 
for the tie dolonreux within the last few years, and wounds and diseases 
have desttoyied them — yet a suspicion of the distinct functions of those 
nerves has never -been entertained. Nothing can more satisfactorily 
prove theiiapertanoe of anatomy, and our utter incompetence to observe 
the most co«m<mi signs in the living body, unless we understand the 
structure 3«kd fonctions of the parts affected. Some of the most emi- 
went men 'IB' the profession have cut the branches of the fifth upon the 
cheek and upon -the forehead — some have even cut the facial nerve. 
One gentleman-is known to have made seven cuts upon the face, besides 
«ome smaUer ones— what were these but experiments upon the living 
fiame? And, in truth, we might have been cutting on for years to 
come ; sometimes benumbing the face by the division of a nerve — some- 
tinaes paralysing it — twisting it into ludicrous distortion, and taking all 
this as « matter of chance, had not anatomy, under the auspices of 
Charles B^, taught us to arrange those facts in an intelligible manner. 
A gentlentan enoe presented himself as a pati^tt to Mr. Bell, labour- 
ing under a most lamentable paralysis of one side of his face : the in- 
teguments hung down like a dead mass ; the eyebrow, eyelid, nostril, 
niouth, and cheek were immovable. This paralysis had been produced 
by a blow, which stunned him, and caused bleeding from the ear of the 
affected side. He had been now for many months without amendment, 
and was sent to Mr. Bell, as a fit subject for the division of the three 
branches of the fifth nerve on the sound side of the face, in order, as it 
'''as hoped by those who sent him, to balance the features by debilitating 
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Ihe muscular action of that side. The operation was very properly ile- 
clined : the consequence, had it been performed, would Lave been this : 
the gendeman would have lost the sensibility of one side of his face, while 
by the original injury the other was deprived of motionr and had the facial 
nerve on the sound side been dividea, both eyes would have remained 
open, the nostrils would have been rendered motioolessi and the sense of 
smelling would have been mueh diminished if not lost altogether; the 
power of articulation, so far as it depends upoh the lips, wodld sha have 
been lo^ and the food and the saliva Wonld have drafted fttim the 
mouth ! 

" It was lately proposed to me,** said Mf. Bell, in s l«*tt#e dellveared 
before the College of Surgeons, " iii consultatiOli, to divide A* fadal 
Uerve. A gentfeman being affected With that Very* tioattnon ^a¥dt>nic 
twitching of the face, was *» distressed with the effect of it, that hfr was 
ready to submit to any thing. By this operation I e^obld harvfe eflfec- 
tnally stopped his grinning ; but the remedy wtrttM hav« beeti Wwse 
thai the disease; he would have had paralysis iB all the correspojlding 
parts of the /ace attended with the imperfection of speech, and pei-haps 
the loss of his ejt." 

Enongh. if not more than en<^h, we apprehend,, has been fccdd to 
demonstrate the importance of Mr. Ball's pno&und fesfearchist: we shall 
now briefly allude to the attempts which have been made to deprive him 
of his right to them as an original discdveret i for this aleo was among 
the untueasant circnmstances tiial fell fo hisr hA, in additiml to the 
want of countenance which he exp^enced from his professtebail bre- 
thren. M. Magendie, an antbilious experiineutalist of P^is> has been 
most pertinacious in his endea^dtU's to jttsk^ good A ehdm to the dis- 
COfery of the diflferent fnnctijBk of the spiual' nerves, Sflftd theif causes. 
In the very first sentence of a piper on those nerves (dated Jttly, 1822), 
M. Magendie say3> that he had toti^ enteriuii^d the inientidh tit tbaking 
experiments upon the roots of the SplAid ^ system, bbt Without any 
idea of what the result should btrr he "indde the experimfeats, how- 
evw, tA last, as it e^pears^ ani^ discovers that the atiteriM'roet' is for 
nu>ti<»i, and the p^terier Irodt for seOSibility, We caHnM pttssibly 
give M. Magendie credit for His good intentions ift this'iMStsnce; fw 
how is it credible that a nlan should ha;ve an hiteitt^W, aA inteiltion 
occulting his mind for seVetalr years, and tfiat \Vith6irt' entertaining 
any notion of a result frdih Us intended experimeins ? Pdr what 
purpose did he intend them at all? Or rather, why tta&e such an 
extraOTcUnary ^sertion P But the fact is, that befe** MT, M^ndie 
made his experiments, he had accompanied a friend of Mr. Bell's to 
the veterinary institatioh near Paris, and there witnessed the experi- 
ments ef Mr. Bell performed upon the llfth nerve and the scvesth— 
the rationale of the experiments was explained to him^-the little 
work before mentioned, the " Idea," &c. waft put lut* Ms hands— and 
with it two engraved plans of Mr. Belfs views of the n^lar and 
irregular systems — how then fc he to be justified? An awkward 
dilemma presents itself to him, and he has w) chance whatever of an 
escape. 

We hate said that Mr. BeH's sv^»m -Wm first braadied in 18H- 
Prom this date until the year 1821, when his first paper was pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, it does ncft appear that he publisher 
any thing on the subject. The interval was employed in pursuing 
his researches, and perfecting the demonstration of his doctrines; and 
every year he delivered a certain number of lectnres upon them, »" 
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tlie theatre of the Hunteriaa school, in Win^ill-street, where he oc- 
cupied the chair of Snrgical Anatomr, until the peritid of his con- 
nection with the University of London. Bat subsequently to the 
publication of his first paper in the Philosophical Transactiens, several 
others have been read to the Society; and in fine, as we suppose be 
considers his labours to be now as con>ptete as they are likely to be 
for some time, he has recently published them in a collected form. 

It is not^ however, to be understood, that to these researches alone, 
his labouri?, particularly within the last ten years, have been devoted. 
Mr, Bell is one of the most practically nseM of men. Besides the 
professional papers which have come from his hands in rapid succession, 
all tcadng to prosiete the interests of the medical art, he has been 
engaged in another department, in which his ntility and value are fully 
evin^d to the vastly extended class of general readers. His contri- 
bntiws to the spread of useful information have been exemplary and 
conspicnous : he is known to be the author of several popular treatises 
put forth, by the Society for the diffusion of knowledge; and an an- 
nouncement which has Just been made of another work In which he 
is occupied, has set all the reading p<«tion ef the community on the 
jwi vive for its publication. We, of course, allude to the promised edi- 
tion of the "Natural Theology," illustrated by the combined talent of 
the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Bell. How would the benevolent heart 
of the Archdeacon of Carlisle have bounded in his bosom at the thought 
of being transmitted to a succeeding generation in company with two 
such feUow-labourers! The names of Paley, Bell, and Brougham, will, 
we trust, long be familiar to the public, as a learned trittmvirate, zea- 
lous in the cause of popular instruction. It is not for us to dwell upon 
the extraordinary merits of Lord Brougham : he witt, no donbt, follow 
Up the glorious example of usefulness which he has set in this instance 
to tlie noUe and learned of the land, by bestowing upon this valuable 
work a portion of those powers of eloquence and learning ftar which his 
charaet«r ifuiks so deservedly high ; — but for Mr. Bell we will venture 
to aattcip»te, that he who has evinced such comprehensiveness with mi- 
flatenewin his researches— who so ahounds with vivid and rich illustra- 
tion-— and who so much resembles Paley, in a congenial predilection for 
ingenious and pritctical remark— will throw a light around the physical 
parts of the volume that will render it in the highest degree attractive. 
Frstn the various qualities and accomplishments, as a man of science, 
Which VTB have attributed to the subject of our sketch, it may naturally 
be inferred that we mean to add, that he is besides an admirable lec- 
turer, Sndi Was the character we received of him from pnblic report : 
but we were determined to hear him, and judge for ourselves. It was 
on one of the grand days— the opening of the session at the London Uni- 
versity — that we first heard him deliver a lecture. The theatre was 
very full, and the applause with which his entrance was greeted proved 
how mudi he was in the good graces of his audience : we were delighted 
to find him welcomed with such respect ; it was far more hearty and 
genuine than is usually bestowed on these occasicms. The professor be- 
gan — and it is not going beyond the bounds of truth to say, that we do 
not remember ever to have heard a more masterly prelection. It was 
the first ef a cmiTse of physiolc^y — and physiology in its widest extent 
was his subject : all nature was laid under contributicm to illustrate the 
topics he undertook to discuss : the flights of astronomy, ranging among 
the planets — the depths of geology, sounding the subterranean strata, 
«Bd examming the remains of former worlds — all the beasts of the earth, 
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fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea, that could be comprehended with 
any order or r^ularity within the extent of an hour's address — ^were 
put into requisition ; and all this was done with an ease, yet an im- 
pressiveness, that imparted a very singular character to the delivery. 
His language was sufficiently fluent and dignified — ^his accents mild and 
undertonedj yet apparently emphatic — ^his manner leisurely and unem- 
barrassed — so much so, as to appear at first bordering an affectation; 
but this, we understood, is his peculiar manner — as, indeed, we have 
since had frequent opportunities of ascertaining it to be. In short, Mr. 
Bell speaks as he writes — with correctness, good taste, and elevation 
of sentiment. 

The connection of Mr. Bell with the London University is severed. 
It was an unfortunate connection from the very commencement — ^unfor- 
tunate for both parties. It was begun and ended in a misunderstanding. 
That Mr. Bell was grievously disappointed with the whole course of ma- 
nagement in the institution, from the very first, was not only apparent 
from his manner all along, constrained and uncomfortable as, it evidently 
was, but he has himself told us so. In a letter to his. pupils, upon his 
recent abrupt resignation, he has explicitly declared the causes, of his 
discontent. He who, as all the world acknowledged, and he himself 
does not affect to deny, should have been entrusted with a earU Iflanclie 
for the arrangement of the University school of medicine — ^whose length- 
ened and mature experience gave him ample claim to such a privUeg^^ 
was, after being indeed to give up his chstir in another place, not only 
not complimented with any discretionary power of the sort, iut was 
classed with a number of new men, who were inost .unreasonably set 
upon an equal footing with him. In place of leaving to Mr. Bell the 
choice of his colleagues, and instituting him a 9ort of president oyer the 
whole of the medical department, with full powers to arrange it as he 
should think fit, a council composed almost altogether of lawyers and 
men of business, precipitately drew up a list of places to be filled by 
professors — and professors were actuadly elected before any plan of a 
school was laid down, or a line of demarcation drawn between the duties 
of each particular chair. Hence those unhappy and eternal dissensions, 
which prevailed in the Univereity school of medicine — disgusting to 
every observer, and disgraceful to the establishment. Changes and ru- 
mours of changes were perpetual, and at length unheeded from their 
frequency. Mr. Bell found his position most unpleasant, and repeatedly 
attempted to resign : his resignation was as frequently not accepted : at 
length, however, the slender cord that bound him to the place was snap- 
ped asunder — and at a time, too, when it was most inconvenient and 
unforeseen. In consequence of an ill-advised and hasty resolution of 
the councU, Mr. Bell found himself so much aggrieved, that he abruptly 
broke off his course. " There may have been some feeling in the mat- 
ter," he writes in his letter to his pupils ; " but if I had not taken leave 
of the University, I should have WHupromised my own respectability, 
and that of the profession. I need not say tiat I acted against my own 
interest when I resigned my lectures, which have been a continual 
source of satisfaction and improvement to me— rwhen I gave up emolu- 
ments not insignificant to my very moderate income — and when 1 ex- 
posed myself to the displeasure of many influential personages. For the 
four last years I have had my mind but too intently occupied with the 
interests of the London University ; — I have lost much time at a period 
of life when it is hard to redeem it." 

We wish he had displayed the same firmness and decision at an ear- 
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lier period. He made a great sacrifice originally, in accepting a chair 
which he evidently never filled with any comfort to himself ; and the 
sacrifice which he has now made, in suddenly relinquishing that chair— 
we mean in a pecuniary point of view — ^is, we fear, to him an object 
which he has too hastily overlooked. He has announced it to be his in- 
tention henceforth to devote himself exclusively to the practice of his 
profession. His practice has never been considerable ; — why, we kn«w 
not, except for the reason we have already assigned. No speculatist or 
discoverer has ever been successful in practice. In other respects, few 
men appear to be better qualified for the discharge of professional duties ; 
he is indeed an able surgeon — a clear-headed, bold, and dexterous ope- 
rator — and his mild, gentlemanly aud humane deportment ought to be 
peculiarly in his favour. Some years ago, M. Roux, decidedly the most 
clever operator in France, and certainly no mean judge in such a matter, 
thug expressed himself with regard to Mr. Bell's merits : " He is one of 
those few among the London surgeons, in whom I have recognised, in 
performing operations, what I should willingly call the French manner ; 
grace without affectation, and a continued attention to do every thing 
in his power, in order to arrive quickly at the termination of the painful 
act which constitutes every sui^ical operation — without appearing to be 
in any degree precipitate." 

In his intercourse with his professional brethren, he cannot boast of 
meeting with much cordiality or special favour : he is admired for his 
profound attainments, but, perhaps, not loved the more for them. His 
frankness, however, and his integrity, secure him from having many 
enemies — ^and this security is just as much as any man of prominent ta- 
lent can expect to enjoy among his contemporaries. A more ample mea- 
sure of justice will be done him hereafter, when posterity shall have 
selected his name ftom among the host of little adversaries, who would 
stifle, if they cbuld, the merits of him whom they cannot rival. 

C. 



THE LAST PLAGUE. 

" Let tha men go." Exodus x. r. 

LMd. Wm the cry fifoni Efypt'i firigbjed land, 
Wheii Deify stretched forth his •' red right himd,' 
Ctotli'd in the aw&l ierrort of his power, 
To Ifing dovn veAgenuse id the midnight hour— 
From gorgeous pelace to the mennest shed , 
The aona of Mizraim monm their offspring dead. 

Stark ye that female form, with phreozled mind. 
And raven trewes streaming ia the wind ; 
With frantic footstep, and with aaguiah'd throe, 
She issaes from the sculptor'd portico ; 
Her tender frame the biting night air chills. 
The damp of Egypt on berbroir distitU ; 
Ifet nought she recks— but madly nuhing on — 
Within her arms her atiffen'd first born son : 
She seeks the palace gate, and wild nith wo, 
Joins in the outcry, " Let the people go." 



